46 Washington Stret . . .. . 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”—[Cowper. 
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DICKENS’ LOVE OF ANIMALS. 

He always had much to say of animals as well as 
of men, and there were certain dogs and horses he 
had met and known intimately, which it was specially 

_interesting to him to remember and picture. There 
was a particular dog in Washington which he was 
never tired of delineating. The first night Dickens 
read in the Capital this dog attracted his attention. 
“He came into the hall by himself,” said he, “ got a 
good place before the reading began, and paid strict 
attention throughout. He came the second night, 
and was ignominiously shown out by one of the 
check-takers. On the third night he appeared again 
with another dog, which he had evidently promised 
to pass in free; but you see,” continued Dickens, 
“ upon the imposition being unmasked, the other dog 
apologized by a howl and withdrew. His intentions, 
no doubt, were of the best, but he afterwards rose to 
explain outside, with such inconvenient eloquence to 
the reader and his audience, that they were obliged 
to put him down stairs.” 

n a letter written during his reading tour in 
America, in 1868, and dated from Albany, he says: 
“ We had all sorts of adventures by the way, among 
which two of the most notable were: 1. Picking up 
two trains out of the water, in which the passengers 
had been composedly sitting all night, until relief 
should arrive. 2. Unpacking and releasing into the 
open country a great train of cattle and sheep that 
had been in the water I don’t how long, and that had 
begun in their imprisonment to eat each other. I 
never could have realized the strong and dismal 
expressions of which the faces of sheep are capable, 


had I not seen the haggard countenances of this 
unfortunate flock, as they were tumbled out of their 
dens and picked themselves up, and made off, leap- 
ing wildly (many with broken legs) over a great 
mound of frozen snow, and over the worried body of 
a deceased companion. Their misery was so very hu- 
man, that I was sorry to recognize several intimate ac- 
quaintances conducting themselves in this forlornly 
gymnastic manner.” He was such a firm believer in 
the mental faculties of animals, that it would have 
gone hard with a companicn with whom he was 
talking, if a doubt were thrown, however inadver- 
tently, on the mental intelligence of ‘any four-footed 
friend that chanced to be at that time the subject of 
conversation. All animals which he took under his 
especial patronage seemed to have a marked affection 
for him. Quite a colony of dogs has always been a 
feature at Gad’s Hill. When Dickens returned 
home from his last visit to America, these dogs were 
frequently spoken of in his letters. In May, 1868, 
he writes: “* As you ask me about the dogs, I begin 
with them. The two Newfoundland dogs coming to 
nreet me, with the usual carriage and the usual 
driver, and beholding me coming in my usual dress 
out at the usual door, it struck me that their recol- 
lection of my having been absent for any unusual 
time was at once cancelled. They behaved (they 
are both young dogs) exactly in their usual manner ; 
coming behind the basket phaeton as we trotted 
along, and lifting up their heads to have their ears 
pulled,—a special attention which they receive from 
no one else. But when I drove into the stable yard, 
Linda (the St. Bernard) was greatly excited, weep- 
ing profusely, and throwing herself on her back that 
she might caress my foot with her great fore-paws. 
M.’s little dog, too, Mrs. Bouncer, barked in the 
greatest agitation, on being called down, and asked 
‘ Who is this?’ tearing round and round me like the 
dog in the Faust outlines” 

In many walks and talks with Dickens, his conver- 
sation, now alas! so imperfectly recalled, frequently 
ran on the habits of birds,—the raven, of course, 
interesting him particularly. He always liked to 
have a raven hopping about his grounds, and who- 
ever has read the new preface to “ Barnaby Rudge,” 
must remember several of his old friends in that line. 
He had quite a fund of canary-bird anecdotes, and the 
pert ways of birds that picked up worms for a living 
afforded him infinite amusement. He would give a 
capital imitation of the way a robin-redbreast cocks 
his head on one side preliminary to a dash forward 
on his wriggling victim. There is a small grave at 
Gad’s Hill to which Dickens would occasionally take 


a friend, and it was quite a privilege to stand with 
him beside the burial-place of little Dick, the family’s 
favorite canary.—F’rom Fields’ “ Memories.” 


THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 
BY MRS. CHAS. BRAY. 

There is an old saying, that it is Love that makes 
the world go round. 

It is only by constantly turning round the great 
source of light and heat that our world can exist; and 
it is only by the warm suushine of love that life, and 
all that is good and beautiful in life, can continue. 

Love is the great power in the universe that creates 
and blesses. God is love. We have all been placed 
upon this earth—man, and all other creatures—to use 
it, enjoy it, and fulfil our part upon it, each in .our 
proper place, and each according to our nature. If 
we all use and enjoy our earthly portion in the spirit 
of that love that sustains the world, blessings abound 
more and more, misery lessens, and happiness in- 
creases. If we act against that divine spirit of love, 
we are no longer in harmony with the Ruling Power 
of the universe, and misery, confusion and destruc- 
tion must follow. 

In all the daily things of common life we may see 
the working of this great law of Love. 

Suppose there are two children: one of them has 
a brutal father, who starves and beats him; the other 
has a loving father, who cares well for him and treats 
him kindly. Which of those two children will turn 
out best, and grow up to be a comfort to his parents? 
Suppose, again, there are two teachers: one of them 
tries to teach by brute force, and flogs his lessons into 
his scholars, till they hate the very sight of a book, 
and always run away from school when they have a 
chance; the other teacher makes his lessons so pleas- 
ant, by the kindness of his manner, and by the inter- 
est he himself takes in them, that his pupils like to 
learn and remember them, and come to school wil- 
lingly. Which of those two teachers has the most 
trouble ; and which of them succeeds the best ? 

It is the same with our other fellow creatures—the 
animals. ‘Treat them kindly, and they will give us 
their love ; teach them kindly, and they will give us 
their service. Every day of our short lives we can 
do something to add to the im, tay of those that 
live with us and about us, or to lessen their suffering. 

The time is surely coming to all of us when we must 
bid farewell to this world. Let us lie down to rest 
with the comforting thought that our lives here have 
made other lives better and happier, and that not a 
single needless pain or sorrow have we ever caused 
to anything that feels—Animal World. 
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OCR DUMB DEPENDENTS.—_WOMAN’S DUTY 


Can it be possible that the treatment of the lower 
animals, those invaluable and faithful friends of the 
human race, is far worse in this country than in 
Europe? This was affirmed at a late meeting of the 
“ Woman’s Branch of the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” by the Hon. 
George T. Angell, the president of the Boston Society. 
We should be glad to be able to think that there was 
some mistake in this assertion; but Mr. Angell, who 
has devoted much time and observation to the sub- 
ject, both here and in Europe, ought to know the 
truth, and he is right in declaring it as plainly as pos- 
sible. He finds the cause partly in the newness of 
our society and our eager pursuit of wealth, but 
chiefly in the fact that humane societies are but just 
commenced here, while they have been at work in 
Europe for nearly half acentury. There are now 
between one and two hundred such societies in the 

rincipal cities and towns of Europe, and the num- 

ris rapidly increasing. In mae a the chief so- 
ciety has had the Queen as its patroness, and Miss 
Burdett Coutts at the head of its Ladies’ Committee. 
It has a yearly income of $50,000, and enforces the law 
by obtaining from one to two thousand convictions in 
Great Britain every year. It publishes a monthly 
paper, and distributes this and other publications, hav- 
ing the same object, by the hundred thousand. It 
forms branch societies, calls conventions of teachers, 
gets the clergy all over the kingdom to preach upgn 
the subject, gives prizes to the pupils in the public 
schools who write the best essays on kindness to ani- 
mals, and in every way endeavors to enlist the feel- 
ings of all classes in its humane work. It is now tak- 
ing special pains in improving the system of cattle 
transportation ; an object, we may add, which is still 
more important in this country, where the helpless ani- 
mals are conveyed over so much greater distances. 

If there is any public duty for which women are 
peculiarly fitted, and to which they seem called by 
nature to devote themselves more earnestly than to 
any other, except it be the teaching of the young, it 
is surely to be found in the work of these societies. 
The impulse of kindness towards the weak and_help- 
less, which often exhibits itself in the love of pets, 
has doubtless been implanted in the heart of woman, 
like the !ove of children, for a special purpose ; and 
this purpose we may believe to be that of impelling 
her to come between the hasty and thoughtless mas- 
ter and his dumb dependents, as the protectress of 
those who are unable to protect themselves. Indeed, 
it may be said that women are especially responsible 
and especially concerned in this matter. Théy are 
responsible, because they have the training of chil- 
dren; and it is well known that cruelty to animals 
commences in childhood, and must be eradicated then, 
by the mother’s teachings, if at all. And they are 
especially concerned, because it is certain that the 
cruel boy will grow up to be a hard-hearted man; 
harsh to his family, and a torment to all about him. 

Thus we find that the influence of these humane 
societies is far wider than might appear at first sight. 
As their objects become better known, they cannot 
fail to attract the sympathies of all good men and 
women. The improvement of society is based on the 
cultivation of mutual good-will and kindness among 
its members, and it is impossible that such feelings 
should exist in the hearts of any persons who view 
the sufferings of the brute creation with indifference. 
—Godey’s Lady’s Book 


Tue Waite Everuant.—Almost all white ani- 
mals are held in reverence by the Siamese because 
they were once superior human beings, and the white 
elephant in particular is supposed to be animated by 
the spirit of some king or hero. Having once been 
a great man, he is thought to be familiar with the 
dangers that surround the great, and to know what 
is best and safest for those whose condition in all re- 
spects was once his own. He is hence supposed to 
avert national calamity and bring prosperity and 
peace to a people—From “ The English Governess at 
the Siamese Court.” 


EMBUWERED. 
BY MYKON B. BENTON. 

O Poet, to this woodbine-woven cope 
Thy golden book I bring, but will not ope! 
Lie there, midst grasses through thy dreamings wove, 
With curious bugs thy subtile sense to prove. 
(What odorous flowers those book-leaves press—what sweets 
Of folded dreams, O blossom-hearted Keats!) 
When bleak winds rustle in the withered woods, 
And ferret out the snuggest solitudes, 
And when on creaking limb the frowsy owl 
Flutters and shrugs to hear the raw wind howl, 
O Poet, there thy song shall wake again 
Midsummer raptures in my torpid brain :— 
The flush of clouds, the flow of chanting rivers; 
Patter of rainbow-sprinkled drops, life-givers ; 
Gay things from brown cocoons; the mid-air madness 
Of reckless birds; the deep sky’s yearning gladness; 
Wide meadows full of bobolinks in tune— 
All the delightfulness of Summer’s noon. 
To-day I cannot heed thy silver chimes, 
Nor turn to hearken to thy richest rhymes; 

For, on yon bough, whilst no rude wind is making 
The tiniest leaflet tremble on the trees, 

A little tawny bird is throbbing—shaking, 
Ruffled by whirlwind of his ecstacies, 
Poured forth in swiftest songs of joy. Ah, he 
His happy heart can give in melody! 
But I, so full of joy, can only sip 
The ripe hour's glory in with silent lip. 


THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. 

There is no doubt that much unnecessary cruelty 
is inflicted in almost every slaughter-house. There is 
often a great deal of shameful beating in order to in- 
duce the victims to enter it. Where there is any un- 
usual difficulty about this there are places, and it used 
to be a more frequent custom, in which the poor an- 
imal is houghed—the tendon of the hock is cut through 
in order that he may give them no farther trouble. 
The cattle are often sadly beaten in the slaughter- 
house, and they hear the groans of many of their com- 
panions before it comes to their turn todie. The pole- 
axe is sometimes wielded in a bungling and inefficient 
manner. We extract the following case of gross cru- 
elty from the minutes of evidence taken by a select 
committee of the House of Commons:—“ One of the 
bullocks was drawn up to the stake to be slanghtered. 
When the beast is standing at the stake the slaughter- 
men are in the habit of fastening-one of the hind legs 
to the wall with a rope; but in so doing this animal 
fell on its side. They attempted to get it upon its 
legs, but it was hampered with ropes and could not 
extricate itself. One of the slaughter-men then began 
to twist the tail, joint after joint, a horrible method, to 
which they too often have recourse in order to make 
a bullock rise that has fallen from fatigue or illness or 
some other cause, and this not being sufficient to ef- 
fect the purpose, he jumped upon the beast. Another 
of the slaughter-men then took up a drover’s stick and 
beat the bullock upon the head in the most cruel man- 
ner, and goaded it in different parts of its body. A 
bucket of water was then poured down the nostrils 
that he might be induced to rise from a sense of suf- 
focation, but all in vain. One of the slanghter-men 
at length took the iron axe, but he struck the poor 
creature six times without touching the vital part. It 
then roared with agony, and got upon its knees, and, 
in that position, received its death-blow.”— Youatt. 


Bap SHorinc —The New York “ Ledger” con- 
tends that one of the greatest cruelties to horses is 
practised in the mode of shoeing them; that many 
are lamed by it; that the reason why people do not 
shoe their horses better is because they do not know 
how, and recommends that in view of recent discov- 
eries a school should be opened to teach the improved 
methods. 


What is man that Thou art mindful of him.—Zighth 
Psalm. 


DOG DAYS. 


There are certain days defined in the almanac as 
“dog days,” during which, according to the popular 
superstition, stray dogs are universally supposed to 
be mad, simply because they have lost their way, and 
all dogs found with sunstroke or any other enfeebling 
sickness utterly disqualifying for hostilities upon 
either mankind or dogkind, are at once voted to 
execution. The dogs in their turn will probably re- 
gard the periodic fits of our legislative activity against 
them as seasons of our madness, and perhaps call 
them “man days” in confidential intercourse with 
each other. Some old peer having, we believe, been 
recently bitten (we think by a dog in the strict execu- 
tion of his duty), Mr. Secretary Bruce and Mr. Win- 
terbotham have brought into Parliament a most 
bloodthirsty bill, intended, as far as we can see, to do 
away with watch-dogs altogether. * * * * 

We cannot believe that whenever a dog is in 
spirits, Englishmen will be disposed to let anybody 
who chooses to shriek, “‘ We are betrayed,” not only 
take to his heels, but turn the police into assassins of 
the dog he is weak enough to fear and calumniate.— 
Spectator. 


Lorp CHanceLctor Erskine.—Erskine’s hu- 
manity to animals is perpetuated in his bill “ For the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” in one of his 
speeches upon which measure he passionately ob- 
served: “ As to the tendency of barbarous sports of 
any description whatsoever, to nourish the natural 
characteristic of manliness and courage—the only 
shadow of argument I ever heard on such occasions 
—all I can say is this, that from the mercenary bat- 
tles of the lowest of beasts—human boxers—up to 
those of the highest and noblest that are tormented 
by man for his degrading pastime, ] enter this public 
protest against such reasoning. I never knew a 
man remarkable for heroic bearing whose very aspect 
was not lighted up by gentleness and humanity; nor 
a kill-and-eat-him countenance that did not cover the 
the heart of a bully or a poltroon.” 

Of many quaint stories illustrating his fine tender- 
ness of the mute creation, one may be inserted in 
this paragraph. Having expostulated with a ruffian 
for violently beating a feeble and emaciated horse, 
he was asked by the rascal, “ Why, its my own; 
mayn’t I use it as I please?” The man’s tone 
heightened the insolence of his words, and having 
uttered them he renewed his attack upon the poor 
brute. In a trice Erskine, who was armed with a 
stout cane, gave the offender a sound thrashing. 
“ What right have you to strike me ?” roared the fel- 
low, beside himself with rage and pain. “ Pooh, 
man!” replied the chancellor, “my stick is my own, 
mayn’t I use it as I please ?”—* Bench and Bar,” 
by L. I. Bigelow. 


Tue Brontes.—During Miss Branwell’s reign at 
the parsonage, the love of animals had to be kept in 
due subjection There was then but one dog, which 
was admitted to the parlor at stated times. Emily 
and Anne always gave him a portion of their break- 
fast, which was, by their own choice, the old north 
country diet of oatmeal porridge. Later, there were 
three household pets,—the tawny, strong-limbed 
“ Keeper,” Emily’s favorite; Flossy, long, silky- 
haired, black and white Flossy, was Anne’s favorite, 
and black Tom, the tabby, was everybody’s favor- 
ite. It received such gentle treatment it seemed to 
have lost its cat’s nature and subsided into luxurious 
amiability and contentment. The Brontés’ love of 
dumb creatures made them very sensitive of the 
treatment bestowed upon them For any one to 
offend in this respect, was with them an infallible 
bad sign and a blot on the disposition. —Scribner’s 
Monthly. 


White a vendor of greens at the West End yes- 


terday was endeavoring to dispose of his stock in | 


trade, his poor old nag balked and refused to budge 
an inch. The driver finally commenced belaboring 
the animal with a stick, when an old lady thrust her 
head out of a window and exclaimed, “ Have you no 
mercy?” ‘ No ma’am,” replied the pedler, “ nothin’ 
but greens.” 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.) 

Wuite Mountain Recroy, N. H. 

Through the kindness of a relative in your city, I 
have from time to time received a copy of your very 
valuable paper, and I feel it a blessing that humanity 
called such a society into existence. How much we 
need one here in New Hampshire; for, in the lan- 
guage of another of your correspondents, I may say, 
oh gp in this place at least, are wholly indifferent 
to the cause. To see poor lame horses overloaded and 
severely beaten; young calves and dogs harnessed, by 
rough boys, to drags, carts and sleds, and mercilessly 
-whipped, is‘of almost daily occurrence. 

It is a general custom throughout this county to 
pick feathers from live geese three and four times 
every season. A man in this town beat a cow se- 
verely with a pitchfork, rendering her totally blind 
of one eye. How long, O how long, shall such cru- 
elty go without its just punishment? Recently, a 
small boy (son of the man above alluded to) stoned a 
young calf, while stuck fast in a bog, until he bleated 

iteously. When remonstrated with by a neighbor, 

e said, “Father told me to get him down and lick 
him; then he would stay at home, and not be run- 
ning off to the other fields.” 

I wish your readers could have witnessed the re- 
morse of a little Boston boy because he had been 
induced, by two older country chaps, to cut off grass- 
hoppers’ legs and let them go. Betu. 


SCRIPTURE QUOTATIONS. 

Numbers, chapter 22d.—And when the ass saw the 
angel of the Lord, she fell down under Balaam: and 
Balaam’s anger was kindled, and he smote the ass 
with a staff. 

And the Lord opened the mouth of the ass, and 
she said unto Balaam, “ What have I done unto thee, 
that thou hast smitten me these three times?” 

And Balaam said unto the ass, “ Because thou hast 
mocked me: I would there were a sword in my hand, 
for now would I kill thee.” 

And the ass said unto Balaam, “ Am not I thine 
ass, upon which thou hast ridden ever since I was 
thine unto this day ? was I ever wont to do so unto 
thee?” And he said, “ Nay.” 

And the angel of the Lord said unto him, “ Where- 
fore hast thou smitten thine ass these three times? 
Behold I went out to withstand thee. 

“ And the ass saw me, and turned from me these 
three times: unless she had turned from me, surely 
now I should have slain thee, and saved her alive.” 


PICK UP THE NAILS. 

Harper’s Weekly says: Complaints are frequently 
made to the officers of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals that valuable horses are in- 
jured in consequence of having their feet pierced by 
nails thrown into the street. A short time ago a 
carman carried into Mr. Bergh’s office a large bag of 
nails, which he said he had picked up in ten minutes 
outside two large fancy dry-goods stores in Franklin 
Street. He stated that the packing-cases were all 
opened on the sidewalk and the nails thrown into 
the roadway. His horse had been rendered useless 
for several weeks in consequence of having picked 
up nails in the feet. During the past three months, 
twenty-one valuable truck horses had been killed, 
owing to their becoming unfit for further use from 
the same cause. The iron penetrating the frog causes 
the flesh to fester, and eventually the hoof rots off. 
It is evident that nails should not be thrown into the 
roadway; but if they are, somebody would do a 

retty good business, and also serve the cause of 
Sccenaity, by gathering them up.” 

[We called attention to this matter in our April 
paper, and the subject has been taken up by many 
other papers, which, we trust, will result in more care 


on the part of storekeepers.—Ep.] 


More ABANDONED Cats.—C. G. writes of a 
“ removed” family who left a cat and kittens locked 
in the house to starve, but who were relieved by the 
thoughtfulness and kindness of the writer. 


_ [For Our Dumb Animals.] 
FARMER GREY. 
Up in the morning early 
Rose good old Farmer Grey, 
And went to the field of clover 
To turn the fresh, sweet hay. 


Patting the patient oxen, 
And saying a pleasant word 

To every poor dumb creature, 
Even the singing bird. 


“Oh, Robin! he said, and smiling, 
“ A knowing bird are you, 
But never a word of boasting 
Of any good you do. 


* Out in my apple orchard 
You've built a cunning nest; 
I'm watching it night and morning, 
That no one may molest.’ 


A flock of hungry pigeons 
Flew at the farmer's feet, 
. “Ho! ho!” he said, ‘sly hinting 
For something good to eat.” 


Over the broad, rich acres, 
Scanning the hills and plain, 

The farmer blessed the sunshine 
Kissing his bearded grain. 


Ah, was there e’er another, 
With such a kindly way, 
Making all creatures love him, 

As this good Farmer Grey? 


Nortn ANpDoveER, Mass. Aunt CLARA. 


“Tue Sryaine Birps’ Frienns” Vienna.— 
This society aims to populate the pleasure grounds of 
Vienna and its environs with singing birds. To this 
end resolutions were passed: 1st, appointment of 
overseers who, according to the laws for the protec- 
tion of birds, were authorized to prevent their cap- 
ture and the destruction or disturbance of their nests ; 
2d, the cherishing and feeding of native singing 
birds in the open air, in suitable pleasure grounds or 
gardens; 3d, the breeding and naturalizing of for- 
eign birds distinguished for their song. The quarterly 
contribution of each member was fixed at three 
florins— Translated for “ Our Dumb Animals.” 


STRAY CATS. 

Some one ought to be employed to kill the multi- 
tudes of “ cats” left by their owners where they are 
raising and moving buildings. It is sickening to 
witness the cruelties to which this class of animals 
is subjected. 

Kittens, the most innocent of all creatures, are the 
special subjects of abuse. No one can conceive of 
the cruelty to these helpless animals, who are killed 
by being thrown into the air and by being bruised 
and battered on the pavements, and put to all man- 
ner of tortures, or thrown into cellars to starve. Itis 
a duty to have thousands of them properly killed. 
One cannot walk through a street in such localities 
without being shocked by some distressed object of 
suffering. * 


{Extract from a Letter.] 

Subscription one dollar enclosed. This is intended 
for a lad of some ten years of age, as a present from 
his grandma. I think it an excellent idea to present 
children with a copy of your most excellent and use- 
ful paper, and at the same time encourage them to 
circulate it among their companions, and discuss its 
admirable contents with those of their own age. 

If this simple but beautiful thing should be done, 
we should soon find less of bitter woe in the world 
than now, and soon have fewer hardened criminals to 
punish, at a cost to society of millions of dollars. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
OUR COLONEL AND MAJOR. 

How far are animals endued with our sensibilities 
and capabilities? Where shall we draw the line 
between instinct and reason? Questions which hu- 
man reason can never answer satisfactorily. Shalt I 
relate to you in this connection, an incident concern- 
ing our two horses, Colonel and Major, very impor- 
tant members of our homestead? During the sum- 
mer their services are in almost constant requisition, 
often twice, and sometimes three times a day; and 
those services are always faithfully and patiently 
rendered. They were not purchased as a span, but 
have often been driven as such, and are much at- 
tached to one another. 

Major is very gentle, very tractable, and has been 
a very fleet horse. The Colonel, the hero of my 
story, is younger, and not wanting in gentleness, as 
his master, over 80 years old and quite lame, can 
testify. He stands very quietly whilst his master 
places himself comfortably, and even after the reins 
are taken, not a foot is stirred until he understands 
that permission has been given; and afterwards, in 
going down our steep hills, every step is taken as 
carefully as if he had amore assured driver. His 
tractable disposition and sure step have spared us 
many anxious moments. 

The watering trough connected with our stable is 
supplied by a spring of very nice, pure water, and 
is ina large yard. In winter it is protected by a 
cover, and if through carelessness this cover is for- 
gotten, the stable-keeper is obliged to break the ice, 
which in our cold climate, forms of considerable 
thickness. The Colonel does not always wait for - 
this help, but breaks a place for himself and friend, 
the latter quietly standing by and watching the pro- 
ceedings. One morning, however, the horses were 
turned into the yard before the cover had been taken 
off. After waiting a few moments, the Colonel was 
observed to raise his fore-foot and commence pawin 
the cover. It was a heavy plank, and as he paw 
it towards him there was great danger of its falling 
upon his feet; but he had made calculations for the — 
emergency, and at the same instant that he made the 


_ last motion, he sprang backwards and escaped the 


blow; then discovering that a slight crust of ice had 


.formed upon the water, the same foot prepared a way 


for amorning draught for himself and his companion. 
This trough was situated so high from the ground as 
to make it quite an inconvenient performance ; but - 
it was afterwards often repeated, and the stable-boys 
always regarded it as the chief circumstance of the 
morning. The Colonel is said to have one fault a 
description of which must be reserved for some 
future occasion. 

So long life to the Colonel, and to the Major, and 
to all good horses who can rejoice in having good 
masters. 8. 


COMPLIMENTS. 

We have sometimes been tempted to republish 
some of the “ first-rate notices” our paper receives 
from our various exchanges, but have denied our- 
selves. The following, however, so weaves a plea for 
the cause with its notice of the paper, that we venture 
to copy it :— 


“ Our Dumb Animals,” with its smiling face, amia- 
ble a7 egg and considerate thoughtfulness for our 
speechless associates and patient servants, makes 
regular monthly visits to our sanctum and inspires us 
with a spirit of forbearance, patience and quiet 
tenderness, not only towards the brute creation but 
also to our fellow humans. This publication is doing 
much to raise our people to a higher level of kindness 
and mercy. There will be cruelty and strife, and 
fighting and war among men so long as we allow 
animals to be underfed, overworked, whi , bruised 
and maimed. Those who will stone, kick, beat and 
bruise a cat, horse or dog will do the same to their 
feeble fellow associates, if they can do so with safety ~ 
to themselves. The “Dumb Animals” should be in 
every family of which boys constitute an existing 
element. It will do much to humanize their natures, 
soften and favorably modify their characters. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, September, 1871. 


‘Our Farr.—The work goes bravely on. Now 
that people are returning from their summer vaca- 
tions we are hearing of action in all directions. (See 
suggestions in other columns ) 


+> 
> 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 

This question is often asked by members of the 
General Committee of our Fair. We may say that 
different members of the Committee will aid the 
Fair in different ways. Some are so situated that 
they can give only an indorsement of the movement, 
by the use of their names and by their patronage at 
the Fair. Others will do active, personal work in 
the preparation of articles for the tables. Others 
still will inaugurate measures in their several locali- 
ties to contribute to the success of the Fair, by in- 
ducing others to work or give. In many places the 
Committee will call the ladies of their locality to- 
gether, or make personal calls upon them, appointing 
sub-committees to solicit contributions. In substance, 
here is an enterprise about to be undertaken; the 
General Committee are the active partners and will 
- do whatever they can to make it a success, and each 
will be anxious that their locality shall make a favor- 
able report. 


WHAT TO SOLICIT. 

As we have before said, contributions to our Fair 
will not be confined to the usual articles sent to fairs, 
but will include fruit, vegetables, manufactured 
goods, everything about which animals are used in 
manufacturing or transportation. 


. Now is the time to secure the products of the soil, 


as many producers would sooner give from the field 
than when stored away for the winter. Butter, 
cheese and grain of all kinds may be solicited. 

The Committee may find a market for them near 
home, or forward to the Executive Committee at 
Boston. 

The Committee can select some central point in 
each town to which articles can be sent, to be dis- 
posed of as they deem expedient. They can be 
gathered during this and next month better than to 
wait for the time of the Fair. 


Our GeneraL ComMiTTEE.—With this number 
we publish an extra sheet containing the names of 
the Committee as far as selected. It is not yet com- 
plete, as many towns are not yet represented, and in 
some towns but one village, or perhaps one church. 
We have accepted such names as have been for- 
warded, and shall be thankful for additions. Errors 
in names, initials or localities have doubtless occurred, 
and we trust our friends will notify us of them at 
once. 


An AppeaL To Boston Coat DeaLers.—Com- 
plaints are often made to us of overloaded coal teams 
on Beacon street, between Tremont and Somerset 
streets. We give this notice, trusting our coal deal- 
ers will direct lighter loads to be put on when they 
must be drawn up this and other steep hills. Our 
officer will give special attention to this locality, and 
dealers may save an interruption to prompt delivery 
of coal, by noticing our appeal. 


State Farr For Our Dump Animats—It 
will be remembered that initiatory measures were 
taken last winter for a grand State fair in aid of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, to 
be held the coming season. A general committee 
was appointed to make the necessary arrangements, 
and although from that time the matter has not been 
brought before the public, the committee have been 
very industrious and accomplished a deal of effective 
work. A general committee of a thousand ladies, 
representing all sections of the State, has been se- 
lected, and it is hoped to secure contributions from 
all, especially from the farmers, of their products, 
such as fruits, vegetables and grain. 

Mrs. J. C. Johnson, whose name will be gratefully 
remembered among those who aided so much in the 
Consumptives’ Home and French Fairs last season, 
and who has been selected as one of the Executive 
Committee of this new enterprise of charity, has 
undertaken the work of visiting all sections of the 
State to secure the earnest codperation and labors of 
those who have been selected upon the general com- 
mittee. Wherever she has been she has thus far 
met with the most liberal encouragement, and gener- 
ous donations are promised. The fair will be held 
the two weeks after Thanksgiving, at some place yet 
to be designated ; probably, however, in Horticultural 
Hall —Journal. 


We cordially commend Mrs. Johnson to all the 
members of the General Committee. 


TABLEAUX IN AID OF THE FAIR. 

Dear Sir :—Some young ladies and gentlemen 
of Leicester, desirous to help the good cause which 
seeks to bring about a more thoughtful care and hu- 
mane treatment of the dumb animals who serve and 
help us in many ways, have lately given here two 
exhibitions of tableaux and charades, in a large room 
belonging to Mrs. E. H. Flint, which, with all its 
preparation of stage, lights, &c., was given without 
charge. The pecuniary result was $57.05, which 
amount is herewith handed to you, in aid of the fair, 
proposed to be held in Boston the coming winter, for 
the Massachusetts Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. Respectfully yours, 8. M. 

LeIcesTER, August 26, 1871. 

The above praiseworthy example may be followed 
by other “ young ladies and gentlemen,” as the read- 
iest and most agreeable method of contributing to 
the fair. We cordially thank these young friends 
for thus taking the initiative. 

NAHANT.—Between thirty and forty ladies, stop- 
ping at Nahant this summer, have been sewing for 
the Fair of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. In addition to arti- 
cles to be sold at the Fair, they have made sales at 
Nahant to the amount of three hundred and sixty- 
five dollars. 


Towns not RepreseNTED.—The following towns 
have as yet no representative on the General Com- 
mittee: Acushnet, Agawam, Alford, Ashland, Becket, 
Berkley, Berlin, Blackstone, Boxboro’, Bradford, 
Brimfield, Carver, Chelmsford, Cheshire, Chicopee, 
Chilmark, Clarksburg, Dartmouth, Dighton, Doug- 
las, Dunstable, Easton, Essex, Everett, Falmouth, 
Florida, Freetown, Goshen, Gosnold, Granville, 
Groveland, Hadley, Halifax, Hamilton, Hancock, 
Hawley, Heath, Holland, Holliston, Hopkinton, Lake- 
ville, Lanesboro’, Lee, Leverett, Leyden, Ludlow, 
Marion, Middleton, Monroe, Montgomery, Mt. Wash- 
ington, Needham, New Ashford, Newbury, North 
Bridgewater, North Reading, Northbridge, Otis, Pal- 
mer, Paxton, Peru, Plympton, Randolph, Reading, 
Rehoboth, Richmond, Rochester, Rowe, Russell, Rut- 
land, Salisbury, Sandisfield, Seekonk, Sheffield, 
Shrewsbury, Southampton, Southwick, Stow, Swan- 
sea, Tewksbury, Tisbury, Tyngsboro’, Tyringham, 
Wareham, Washington, Wendell, Wenham, West 
Springfield, Westford, Westhampton, Williamstown, 
Wilmington, Wrentham. 


WHY DOES TAE SOCIETY WANT MONEY? 

This question has been often asked by parties who 
are unacquainted with our operations and plans. All 
who read Mr. Angell’s appeal, last spring, fully under- 
stand this; but to inform others we give the following 
extract :— 


“We want more officers to watch the streets and 
slaughter-houses, and railroad trains and cattle-yards, 
day and evening. We want to be able to carry out 
this work as they do in England; to distribute our 
paper widely amongst clergymen and teachers and 
the press; to give annual prizes to the pupils in ad- 
vanced schools who write the best essays on kindness 
to animals, thus calling the attention of the children 
of the State to the subject. We want to print annu- 
ally those large humane card almanacs, and put them 
up in school-rooms. We want to give medals to 
teamsters, drivers, butchers, drovers and children who 
distinguish themselves for humanity. We want to 
get the best humane literature into the reading books, 
and the best humane songs into the singing books, 
used in the schools. We want to gratuitously dis- 
tribute our publications where they are needed. We 
want to be able to employ suitable persons to address 
teachers’ conventions and go through the State form- 
ing branch societies of ladies and others to do the 
same work in their respective cities and towns which 
we hope to do in Boston.” 


And to show what is done in England, which we 
desire to imitate, and even to excel, we copy the follow- 
ing from the last annual report of the Royal Society : 


“The most prominent feature of the past year’s 
roceedings, has been the formation of an Aux- 
iliary Ladies’ Committee for the promotion of hu- 
mane-education in schools and among the peopla. 
In promotion of that object the noble lady,* whose 
name is principally identified with some of the more 
suggestive of these demands, and other earnest ladies, 
supporters of your society, were invited to associate 
themselves as a committee. Among other operations 
they have prepared an address to schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, inculcating early in life the prin- 
ciples of mercy, tenderness, and, indeed, justice to 
animals. They have forwarded copies of such ad- 
dress, and an equal number of ‘ The Animal World,’ 
to 25,000 schoolmasters and mistresses, and have 
transmitted several thousand copies of ‘The Animal 
World’ to hospitals, prisons, reformatories, convict 
establishments, workhouses, reading-rooms for the 
working classes, soldiers and militia-men, and distrib- 
uted large numbers of the society’s tracts and other 
publications to omnibus drivers,’ cabmen, carters, 
drovers, husbandmen, railway cattle porters, &c. 

“‘ Under their auspices at the recent Smithfield Cat- 
tle Show, a stall for the exhibition and sale of humane 
literature was opened, and in many towns and vil- 
lages they have promoted the delivery of addresses 
on humanity at penny readings. At present they are 
engaged in preparing a diploma of merit to be 
awarded in well authenticated instances of kindness 
to animals; in procuring fifty original short stories by 
good writers for new tracts; in obtaining the publi- 
cation of ‘The Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,’ and 
other songs and harmonies of humane tendency, and 
in encouraging publishers to meet the rising demand 
for humane literature. They are also engaged in 
communications with school boards, to whom they 
have recommended the use of a small manual entitled 
‘Our Duty to Animals,’ by Mrs. Charles Bray, as a 
daily lesson book. ‘They have also resolved to prefer 
an appeal to the clergy of the Church of England, 
and of other denominations, to bring the claims of 
animals and the obligations of humanity, by sermons 
and otherwise, before their different congregations. 
Fnally, your Ladies’ Committee projected and carried 
out with most successful results the bestowal of re- 
wards and certificates of merit to a large number of 
metropolitan drovers, shepherds and husbandmen.” 


For the above-named purposes, and many others, 
we need money, and have no hesitation in appealing 
to humane people to contribute it. 


* Baroness Burdett Coutts, 
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GENERAL COMMITTEE OF ONE THOUSAND LADIES, 


FOR THE 


TO BE HELD IN BOSTON DURING THE TWO WEEKS AFTER THANKSCIVING. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


= 


BOSTON. 


Wm. Appleton, 76 Beacon Street. 
C. B. F. Adams, 652 Tremont St. 

F. W. Andrews, 187 Beacon St., Boston. 
Fred’k D. Allen, 33 Brimmer St. 

Mary A. Allen, Buston Highlands. 
Adams Ayer, 50 Winthrop St. 

Waldo Adams, 222 Beacon St. 

J. G. Abbott, 6 Arlington St. 

John A. Andrew, 110 Charles St. 


Miss Mary Adams, 56 So. Russell St. 
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Miss Au 
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Miss 


Miss 
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Kate Appleton, Clifford St., Highlands. 
Borland, 37 Beacon St. 

Henry J. Blake, ¥ Park Square, Boston. 
J. Arthur Beebe, 186 Beacon St. 

Wm. H. Brown, 65 Appleton St. 
G.J.F. Bryant, 66 Mariboro’ St. 

M. Brimmer, 9 Arlington St. 

Geo. T. Bizelow, 28 Commonwealth Av. 
Walter Baker, Dorchester District. 
Geo. M. Barnard, 106 Beacon Street. 
Hazen J. Burton, 4 Berkeley St. 
Deborah Brigham, Hancock Street. 
Bishop, 187 Canton Street. 

W..5. Bartlett, Monroe St., Highlands. 
Buckminster Brown, 59 Bowdoin St. 
Frank Brooks, 97 Beacon St. - 
William Blanchard, Lambert Av. 
Leonard C. Bowles, Highland St. 
Charles G. Brewster, Boston Highlands. 
M. Lincoln Bowles, Boston Highlands. 
Edw. Brigham, East Boston. 

Edw. C. Burrage, 112 Boylston Street. 
Wm. L. Burt, 702 Tremont st. 


E. W. Buswell, 12 Montgomery Place. 


Albert Bowker, East Boston. 
R. A. Browne, 78 Boylston St. 
5. R. Bowles, 69 Warrenton St. 
Mary R. Baxter, 377 Broadway. 
Julia M. Baxter, 
Louisa Baker, Broadway. 
Thos. Blasland, 377 Fourth Street. 
E. H. Brainard, 371 
Serene Buffington, Boston Highlands. 
Nath’! Cleaves, Boston Highlands. 
T. Jefferson Coolidge, 93 Beacon St. 
Misses Conery, 15 Davis St. 
John G. Cushing, 170 Beacon St. 
Copeland, 88 Shawmut Av. 
J. Amory Codman, 177 Tremont Street. 
David H. Coolidge, 74 Chestnut St. 
Dr. Henry G. Clark, 18 Beacon Street. 
Abby Chamberlain, Charles Street. 
Geo L. Chaney, Commonwealth Hotel. 
E. 8S. Clark, 7 Beacon st. 
Chickering, 290 Beacon St. 
Reuben Crooke, 3 Maple Place. 
William Crosby, Boston Highlands. 
Abner R. Campbell, 20 St. James Ave. 
Barney Corey, 8 Arlington St. 
Eleanor J. Clark, 101 Beacon St. 
Mary G. Chapman, 32 Chauncy Street. 
Clara W. Cushman, 57 Hancock St. 
Alex. F. De Witt, 76 Waltham St. 
Geo. Dickinson, 60 Boylston St. 
Thomas Dwight, 70 Beacon St. 
C. H. Dorr, 18 Commonwealth Avenue. 
Misses Dow, 133 Mt. Vernon St. 
Dehon, 216 Beacon St. 
James B. Dow, 13 Ashburton Place. 
E. H. Dunn, 8 Bulfinch Place. 
P. Donahoe, 124 Boylston St. 
Benj. W. Dunklee, 682 Tremont Street. 
S$. W. Dewey, Boston Highlands. 
Wm Endicott, Jr., 10 Mt. Vernon St. 
Sam’) Elliot, Brimmer St. 
Geo. B. Emerson, 3 Pemberton Sq. 
Henry Edwards, 34 Commonwealth Av. 
M. M. Earl, 28 lemple St. 
Otis Everett, 244 Shawmut Av. 
Thos. B. Everett, 244 
D. W. Foster, 8 Hollis Street. 
John Foster, 94 Boylston St. 
B. H. Flanders, 232 Harrison Av. 
A. G. Farwell, 16 Beacon St. 
S. E. Gavett, 806 ‘Tremont St. 

nj. H. Greene, 30 Millmont Street, 
J. L. Gardner, Jr., 152 Beacon Street. 
Wm. Gaston, 23 Linden Park. 
B. D. Greene, 3 Mt. Vernon St. 
Charles A. Grinnell, Millmont St. 
E. A. Grothusen, 638 Washington St. 
sta Glover, 66 Boylston St. 
E. Haynes, 36 Dartmouth St. 
Laura L. Hatch, 10 Appleton St. 
Saml. H d, 116 Beacon St. 
Geo. Howe, 36 Beacon St. 
S. T. Hooper, 16 Chester Sqr. 
B. C. Harris, 14 Lincoln St. 
Jos. F. Hovey, 762 Washington St. 
Geo. 5. Hillard, 62 Pinckney St. 
Hemenway, 40 Mt. Vernon St. 
Lilla KE. Harding, 80 G, St., So. Boston. 


Miss Cecilia Houston, 191 W. Springfield st. 


Mrs 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Marian Hooper, 114 Beacon St. 
. Irving, 187 W. Canton Street. 
Tasigi, 43 Mt. Vernon St. 
Eben D. Jordan, 46 Beacon St. 
John W. James, 119 Boylston Street. 
H. M. Jacobs, 17 Bescon St. 
Jerome Jones, 46 W. Cedar St. 
. A. James, 31 Beacon Street. 
J.C. Johnson, 78 Temple St. 
Chas. E. Jones, 385 Broadway. 


Miss Julia Jordan, Mt. Vernon Street. 


Mrs. 


Lizzie Johonnot, 53 Allen St. 
Edw’d R. Kimball, 18 Union Park. 
Annie E. Kimball, Union Park St. 
Geo, M. King, 806 fremont St. 

Geo. P. King, Boston Highlands. 
Henry P. Kidder, 2 Newbury Street. 
Dio Lewis, 17 Beacon Street. 

Chas. F. Lyman, Boylston St. 

Benj. Lang, 93 Waltham St. 

Theo. Lyman, 1 Joy St. 

James Lawrence, 38 Beacon St. 
Chas. G. Loring, 1 Mt. Vernon Place. 


The Misses Lowell, Boston Highlands, 
Mrs. J. Amory Lowell, 7 Park St. 
“ George Lewis, Highland St. 
“ Samuel Lockwood, “ 
«¢ John Logan, 25 Garden St. 
Miss Florence Lyman, Mt. Vernon St. 
“J. R. Lamb, 20 Chester Sq. 
“ Isa Loring, 30 Mount Vernon Street. 
“« Anna G. Leeds, Boston Highlands. 
Mrs, Chas. Mifflin, 80 Beacon St. 
‘* Elizabeth S. Morton, 362 Fourth Street. 


“ RK. Mudge, 118 Beacon St. 


The 


“ 


Chas. H. Minot, 1 Berkeley St. . 

W. W. Morland, 231 Beacon St. 

Clara H. McFarland, 42% Washington St. 
Ebenezer Morton, cor. Fourth & E Sts. 
Misses Merriam. 14 Ashland St. 

Misses May, 1118 Washington Street. 


Mrs. N. Matthews, 12 Arlington St. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Miss 
Mr 


Dr. Benj. Mann, 2067 Washington St. 
Sam’l T. Manson, t Boston. 
Henry F. Mills, 8 Allston. Street. 
Chas. Marsh, 58 Boylston St. 
Moses M. Marshall, 26 Poplar Street, 
J.J. May, Dorchester District. 
Abby W. May, 3 Exeter St 

W. Newman, Boston Highlands. 
Geo. B. Osborn, 66 Mt. Vernon Street. 
John F. Osgood, Guild St., Boston Hg’s. 
W. C. Otis, 139 Beacon Street. 
Francis H. Peabody, 247 Berkeley St. 
Oliver W. Peabody, 249 Berkeley St. 
Geo, W. Palmer, 24 Union Park St. 
Harvey D. Parker, School St. 
E. D. Peters, 22 Marlboro St. 
R. T. Paine, 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
A. T. Perkins, 112 Beacon St. 
Ashael Polley, 29 Shawmut Av. 
Wm. Park, 364 Broadway. 


“ Chas. Hamilton Parker, 1277 Wash’g St. 
Miss M. F. Parker, = 
The Misses Pedder, 790 Shawmut Av. 
Mrs. Josiah Quincy, 4 Park St. 
J. E. Raymond, 43 East Newton Street. 
“ Thos. Russell, 20 Hancock St. 
*« B. Richardson, 12 Cambridge Street. 
« F. M. Reed, 4 Elm Place. 
«« James B. Robb, 418 Broadway. 
“Russell, 119 Appleton St. 
“ W.J. Reynolds, 51 Cedar St. 
Miss M. Louisa Reynolds, “ 
Mrs. David Sears, 86 Beacon St. 
« Russell Sturgis, Jr., 9 Louisburg Sq. 
Henry Saltonstall, 26 Commonw’Ith Av. 
«“ Philip H. Sears, 7 Mt. Vernon St. 
“ Chas. F. Shimmin, 93 Mt. Vernon St. 
A. 3S. Spencer, 2135 Washington Street. 
“« §. W. Stetson, 52 Uwight Street. 
“ H. F. Spurr, 33 West Cedar St. 
« J.B. Smith, 13 Bulfinch St. 
‘« N. B. Shurtleff, 2 Beacon St. 
* Joshua Stetson, 145 Beacon St. 
“ Daniel Staniford, E. Springfield St. 
‘© Dan’! B. Stedman, Dorchester District. 
Miss S. H. M. Swan, 28 Temple St. 
“Jennie Spalding, 50 Winthrop Street. 
Mrs. Chas. R. Thayer, 118 Charles St. 
‘© Christopher T. Thayer, 131 Beacon St. 
 Fenno Tudor, Joy and Beacon. 
“Dr. Thorndike, 92 Boylston St. 
“ Edw’d 8S. Tobey, 19 Chestnut St. 
“ OQ. M. Talbot, 223 Gold St. 
“ John Tillson, 439 Broadway. 
Miss Sarah ‘Tillson, 303 E St. 
Mrs. Chas. A. Vinton, 17 E. Springfield St. 
sR. C. Waterston, 71 Chester Square. 
* Roland Worthington, Hawthorn St. 
“ Eliza Winslow, 240 Cedar St. 
Ebenezer M. Watson, 24 W. Ches. Pk. 
« Geo. W. Wheelwright, 240 Warren St. 


Mrs. B. Whitwell, Winthrop House. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Edwin Wright. 26 st. James Av. 
Chas E. Wiggin, 15 Sheafe St. 
J.S. Warren, 6 Park street. 
Chas. Willis, 15 Allston Street. 
Geo. W. Wales, 142 Beacon St. 
Wadsworth, 45 Beacon St. 
Charlotte Whipple, 303 E St. 


The Misses Wigglesworth, 1 Park St. 
Miss Helen L. Ware, 16 Kingston St. 
‘* Alice M. Wellington, 602 Tremont St. 
“Helen Willard, 16 Kingston St. 
“Mary L. Wiggin, 15 Sheafe St. 
Mrs. Geo. Young, Boston. 
Mrs. Joshua Whitmarsh, Abington. 
es, 
John Fletcher, Acton. 
Johnson, Adams. 
F. Lyman Winship, Allston. 
“Wm. A. Montague Amherst. 
«John Dale, 
Miss Mary I. Cooper, % 
“Lizzie H. Whittier, Amesbury. 
Mrs. George Bird, = 
Miss Anna Swift, Andover. 
Mrs. C. D. V. Noyes, 
Franklin Darracott, 
** Deacon Dascomb (Ballardvale), 
«Jacob Hall, Arlington. 
KR. L. Hodgdon, 
«Adolphus Davis, 
“Hannah Day, Ashleyville. 
“ Geo. L. Gates, Ashby. 
“Amos D. Daniels, Ashfield. 
Geo. C. Winchester, Ashburnlam. 
J. D. Crosby, 
“ Lyman W. Hapgood, Athol. 
* Chas. Field, Athol Depot 
Miss Clara 8S. Hill, . 
rs. J. D. Richards, Attleboro. 
© John Edwin Lawrence, Auburn. 
Fe Edw’ D. G. Palmer, Auburndale. 
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bk S. Higgins, 


A 

Henry F. Edes, Barnstable 
Lucy Broad, Barre 
J. Henry Goddard, - 
James Holland, 
James B. Rice, us 
Amos Keach, Bellingham. 
Martha A. Belcher, = 


Catherine Adams, (North) Ma 


S. N. Brooks, Bernardston. 
John Sanderson, 

Cc. L. Wait, Bedford. 
Amos Smith, Belmont. 
J. L. Alexander, ee 
James D. Brown, = 

N. M. Hill, “ 
Lucy Larcom, Beverly. 
H. L. Rantoul, 
Ellen Owen, Belchertown. 
Joshua Bennett, Billerica. 
W. W. Warren, 

E. W. Boies, Blandford. 
Amory Holman, Bolton. 
Solomon H. Howe, 
Jonathan Forbush, 
Chas. C. Waite, 
John B. Gough, Boylston. 
Julius A. Palmer, Boxford. 
Cc. C Stevens, 

O. H. P. Niles, Braintree. 
Sarah E. Thayer, x 
Williams Latham, Bridgewater. 
David Perkins, 
Deborah Hale, 
Elisha Crocker, Brewster. 
James Codman, Brookline. 
Henry G. Fay, 
Chas. Burrill, “ 
Oliver Edwards, bee 

A. M. Brown, “ 
Geo. W. Johnson Brookfield. 
Emmons Twichell 
Mary Ann Kimball, 0 

E. A. Shillaber, Brighton. 
Wm. Winn, Burlington. 
Otis Cutter, “ 
Caleb Forbes, Buckland. 
Charlotte F. Woodman, Cambridge. 
Eben Francis, = 

W. Rowland Norcross, sa 
Henry F. Mills, ba 

J.C. Clapp, 2 Ellsworth Av., . * 
George G. Gove, 34 
Mary E. Howe, Garden 8t., 
Martha R. Hunt, = 
Anna L. Moring, bs 
Abby M. Clark 


J.C. Wellington, (North) “ 


| Mrs. Dr. Chaplin, 


Cambridgeport. 
Ada C. Bowles, “ 

“« Wm. Christie, 

“ H.N. Tilton, 5: 

Miss Kate D. Richardson, s 

Ida Wright, 
Mrs. Newell Hartshorn, Canton. 

‘* Moses Patten, Carlisle. 

H. Whitman, Charlestown, 

T. T. Sawyer, 

“ Gideon Haynes, “ 

Dr. J.C. Neilson, 

C. L. Heywood, 

“ Mary A. Keene, “ 

Miss Susan H. Simonds, bs 

“Amelia M. Towne, Charlton. 
Mrs. Mary L. Spurr, be 

‘© Wesson E Mansfield, Charlemont. 

** Solomon Nickerson, Chatham. 

“Levi Atwood, 

“Samuel Higgins, 
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{For Our Dumb Animals. ] 
TEACHING CRUELTY T0 CHILDREN. 


Dear Sir :—I beg especially to call your atten- 
tion to what I believe would be the most important 
oflice of your society. I refer to the literature of the 
day that teaches cruelty to children. I do not refer 
to the low, vulgar press, but to the highest sources 
of publication of our day and of our city. I always 
thought pretty well of your monthly paper, but if it 
dared to attack, and follow with a constant raking 
fire, the printed matter of our city, it would become 
a powerful engine in the working cause of good. 
The law is excellent, and your work enforcing it is 
noble, but I sometimes think that it is almost useless 
in comparison with efforts to raise up brave, tender- 
hearted youth, and induce the pens of the day to 
stop teaching CRUELTY. 

Last month an organization of culture, wealth and 
power voted to print a second edition of the book I 
send you herewith. Notice, I beg you, the parts I 
have marked, the “intense delight” of the little 
boy at the prospect of a rat hunt, the unrefined 
description of the sufferings of the creatures, and 
many other expressions that tend to blunt the better 
feelings and harden the heart. 


We republish, from the “ Golden Age,” a review 
of the book named by our correspondent :— 


“In THE CLEARINGS.—It is seldom that a book is 
written for children, and published by a religious 
association, which is objectionable on account of its 
immoral tendency, if not for its positive immorality. 
‘In the Clearings,’ however, unquestionably belongs 
to the latter class, and deserves reprehension. It is 
written in a better style than most juveniles, and with 
the intention of teaching religion instead of its op- 
posite. But its author, in trying to make her book 
entertaining, has sacrificed virtue to vivacity, and 
spread her religion, like a thick coat of varnish, over 
pictures of mischief and cruelty, making them the 
more conspicuous and attractive. The boy, who is 
the central figure in the'tale, * performs 
his duties with a profusion of pious professions grouped 
around and setting off tales which one can hardly 
read without a shudder, but which must have the 
effect of making many young readers utterly indif- 
ferent to the suffering of animals. 

“ He tells them of a doctor who had two pigeons, 
from one of which he took out one part of the brain, 
and from the other he removed the other part of the 
brain. Each bird had half a brain, and it was fun 
to watch them. One of them would try to fly to the 
left-hand corner of the room, and land in the right- 
hand corner. One would push the other, and the 
poor hurt thing would not stir, or perhaps would roll 
over and get slowly up, as if she wished herself dead. 
Everybody laughed to see how these _half-witted 
pigeons behaved ; and the younger brother laughs at 
the tale, undoubedly wishing that he had a pair of 
pigeons to try the same charming experiment upon ; 
at any rate he does not want to hear the moral of the 
story, and his religious mentor does not impose one 
upon an unwilling mind Then this religious genius 
initiates his younger brother into the mystery of rat- 
catching in astyle that would have done credit to 
Kit Burns in his palmy days. He poursa bucket of 
water into a barrel, placing a brick endwise at its 
bottom; then he fastens a sheepskin over the top, 
cutting a hole in the middle, and scattering crumbs 
over it. The first rat finds the crumbs, and jumping 
on the sheepskin, drops at once into the water; but 
not caring to drown, he climbs upon the brick, where 
he has just room enough to stand. Then rat number 
two jumps upon the sheepskin and goes down. Now 
comes the tug of war; for rat number two has no 
idea of drowning so long as there is a brick to stand 
upon ; and rat number one has no idea of exchang- 
ing places with his rival. They fight, and squeal, 
and splash about, until each kills the other ‘or both 
are drowned. All of which is capital sport to all 
concerned, except possibly the two chief actors; and 
the moral is, practically, ‘go and do likewise’ In 
other words, no matter how much suffering is inflicted 
upon animals, so long as their agony contributes to 
juvenile enjoyment. The pain of the brute is a 
egitimate source of pleasure to human beings. It is 


perfectly right and proper for superiors to torture in- 


feriors. And this is Sunday-school religion ! 
*  * * publication must have been an 
oversight. Andso long as Sunday-school libraries 


are filled with books that teach cruelty to animals, we 
need not wonder at the cruelty of men to each other, 
as well as to brutes.” 

We are glad that this subject has been introduced 
to the public by a paper outside of our organization, 
for it is one worthy the attention of the whole people, 
and we hope this review will promote discussion and 
reform. 

In justice to the author we are glad to say that in 
a casual glance at the book we discovered this re- 
deeming paragraph :— 

“¢ Tt would be cruel to fish,’ continued Will, ‘ if we 
did it merely for fun; as soon as we have caught 
enough for our supper we ought to wait till another 
day. If we ought not to catch fish for food, we ought 
not to kill chickens or cows. God made all these 
creatures to give us nourishment, and is willing we 
should deprive them of life if we treat them kindly 
whilst they are alive, and never kill them wantonly.’” 


+> 
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Overtoapinc Cars—Many complaints having 


been made that the horse cars were overloaded on 
Sunday, by persons going to the scene of the railroad 
disaster at Revere, in justice to the Lynn and Boston 
Railroad and the Society for the Prevention ‘of Cru- 
elty to Animals, it should be stated that the company 
put on all their available cars and horses and endeav- 
ored to prevent crowding, but the remonstrances of 
the conductors were unheeded. In the afternoon the 
officer of the society, Mr. Charles A. Currier, was 
notified, and with two members of the State police, 
was actively engaged in reducing the number of per- 
sons on each car about twenty-five per cent. in most 
cases. Qn some cars over a hundred persons were 
found, some even climbing to the roof.— Advertiser. 


+> 


WHITE MOUNTAIN STAGE HORSES. 
{For Our Dumb Animals.] 

The summer tourists to the White Mountains should 
watch carefully to prevent being involuntary par- 
ties to great cruelty. For about two months in the 
year, the horses in the White Mountain pleasure 
resorts are overworked. One stage driver has killed 
several horses on the Pemigewasset valley road; he 
is a young man, has a great reputation as a Jehu, and 
is retained. Of course at these places they cannot 
keep many horses to be idle a great part of the year, 
and the few they do keep are worked all the harder, 
changing from one team to another, and often chang- 
ing harness whether it fits or not. Many of them 
are in asad state. I hope next year you will pub- 
lish a vacation number, and that some generous men 
will furnish it to all the pleasure resorts, and that it 
will contain good words suited to the time 

There is usually a dearth of reading matter at such 
places, and an attractive number of your paper would 
find a great many readers. * 

PROVINCETOWN —A complaint comes from this 
town that small birds, of no value as game, are 
wantonly shot, wounded and left to die upon the 
shore. Doubtless the same practice prevails in other 
places on the shore. It should be checked by our 


agents and friends. 


AN EARNEST RESPONSE TO OUR FAIR CIR- 
CULAR. 

“ Perhaps there is no enterprise more pleasing to 
God than this. 

“ Thave long felt the need of more efficient laws 
for the protection of God's innocent creatures. It is 
truly blessed to exert one’s influence for those whose 
mouth God has made silent, especially since these 
dumb animals call so meekly to those who have hearts 
of mercy. Shall be happy to do anything for the 
suppression of this living wrong.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Cruelty to Stage Horses. 
ProFILe Franconia Norcn, July 17, 1871. 


The driver, who manifestly understood the weak- 
nesses as well as the good points of his horses, pro- 
vided himself with a goodly supply of small stones, by 
means of which he from time to time conveyed a 
suggestion to the off leader in regard to his duty. 
The skill of the driver in that particular line of duty 
could not have been acquired except hy long practice ; 
and although his more especial attention was devoted 
to the white “off” leader aforesaid, he was also able 
to carom on the red “near” one with excellent 
effect. The horses, however, were generally equal 
to the emergency ; and we are inclined to think that 
but for a defective memory the off leader would not 
not have required so many little reminders.—Corr. 
Advertiser. 

Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

Few things are more common in the average book 
of travel than the perfect indifference of tourists to 
the sufferings of over-worked horses; not only in- 
difference, but amusement at the exhausted stage 
horse, the goaded and beaten mule 

Can any of your readers see anything diverting 
in throwing stones at jaded and overtaxed stage 
horses, when too far off to be reached with the lash ? 
This may seem a trifling paragraph to take up, but 
last season a traveller who corresponded ‘with the 
“Boston Advertiser” narrated as a good joke an 
expedition made over the roughest road in Maine, 
with “a sorry nag,” when his arm was actually lamed 
JSrom ceaseless application of the whip, and it seems to 
the writer that this same correspondent has taken 
part in the editorial excursion to the White Moun- 
tains. I believe all the friends of our society will 
agree with me, that nearly all the pleasure of 
travelling by stage or other public conveyance is 
destroyed by our sympathy with the overloaded and 
cruelly used horses. 

A distinguished clergyman* of this city, once 
preached a sermon on kindness to animals, just at 
this season of the year, when so many are setting 
out for places of summer resort. ‘ Never,” he said 
to his hearers, “‘ drive a hired horse as fast or as far 
as you would one of your own, for you do not know 
how much work he may have done the day before, 
or how much he may have to do to-morrow.” When 
will our ministers generally take up this subject of 
cruelty to animals, and help us as they might, by 
just such timely sermons as the above ? 

When will the public come to understand that 
when a vehicle is loaded, it is impossible for the 
horses to travel fast, and that a horse is not a ma- 
chine, to be wound up, and kept going by the whip, 
but, incredible as it may seem, actually a creature of 
flesh and blood like ourselves, with nerves and feel- 
ings and capacity of suffering ? MuMANIry. 


“ T was pleased to see in your last issue the question, 
‘Why are not the street fountainsall opened?’ A 
very pertinent question. If the members of our 
Water Board some hot day would spend ten minutes 
at the east end of the old State House, and watch the 
thirsty horses as they crowd around the granite 
trough lately placed there, and see how refreshed 
they look after their thirst is slaked, they would see 
the necessity of opening all the fountains that have 
heretofore been in operation. The writer frequently 
stops there to witness the watering of the horses, and 
has observed, with great pleasure, that a majority of 
the drivers who refresh their horses apply the cups to 
their own lips, and doubtless saves many a poor man 
money ‘that might otherwise go for the stronger 
water.” 


> 


A FRIEND familiar with horses, says: “ beating 
horses relieves a man sometimes, but don’t do the 
horses any good.” 


& Bound copies of our paper, including the three 
volumes, for sale at the office, at two dollars each. 


* The late Dr. Amos Blanchard. 
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Children's Department. 


Sport walked round the cards un- 
til he came to the letter P; this he 


No Fair” 

is a common saying among boys, when 
one takes advantage of another. 
Don’t you suppose the frogs would 
croak “no fair,” if they could, to the 
boys who stone them for mere fun? 
Would it be “any more than fair” 
for the frogs to try it a little while on 
the boys ? 


Lessons to Children. 
BY MRS. CHARLES BRAY. 
Animals suffer mental pain as well 
as bodily pain. It is a common say- 
ing, that “ care will kill a cat;” and 
we know how many animals grieve 
and pine when their young ones or 
mates are taken from them, and how 
they: suffer from fear, just as children 
d 


oO. 

No doubt the lower animals have 
less power of feeling than we have ; 
but if they can feel less pain, they can] = 
feel less pleasure also, and therefore it |" =s, 
is the more hard and cruel of us to 
take away any of the enjoyment from 
their short lives. 

Some boys are cruel from the mere 
brutish habit of killing every small 
living thing they meet with. If they 
see a bird or a squirrel, they try to 
knock it down; if they see a frog, 
thy pelt it; if they find a stray kit- 
tee, they drown or worry it ; and they 
thnnk themselves brave and grand 
mein if they can swagger along with 
a gun and a cur-dog, and so kill and 
worry stiil more. 

Hear what Sir Charles Napier said 
of himself and his noble brothers, 
who were all the bravest of the brave, 
and fought their country’s battles in 
India and elsewhere, in the face of 


took in his mouth and laid one side, 
and then took the letter R and placed 
beside it, and so on until he had 
spelled Providence. 


“ Sport, old fellow, where are 
bound for?” 


Sport spelled out New York in the 
same manner. 


A man who witnessed these won- 
derful tricks could detect no signals 
between the dog and his master. 
Sport appeared to do everything 
from the working of his own brains, 
His master’s name is R. M. Dodd. 
He stated that he was a drug clerk 
in Williamsburg, and has spent three 
years in educating Sport. Sport is 
seven years of age.—New York Sun. 


“* Birdie, Hush.’? 

A very curious incident, illustra- 
tive of the power which can be exer- 
cised over the animal creation by 
kindness and careful training, occur- 
red but a few days ago at Scottsville, 
Ky. The sister of officer Harry 
Mansfield, of this city, had raised a 
mocking bird which she taught to go 
and come at her call, and, in return 
for all the kindness bestowed upon it, 
exhibited a peculiar fondness for 
her. Last Monday week Miss Mans- 
field was taken ill, and, to while away 
the tedium of the sick-room, she had 
her little pet brought to her bedside, 
and day and night it cheered her 
with its sweet carols, bringing to 
mind many happy thoughts of field 
and meadow, sunshine and song. As 
her illness grew more alarming, and 
day after day brought no relief from 
suffering, the warblings of the little 
songster rather served to annoy than 
to please her, and so turning wearily 


every danger :—“ We are all fond of hunting, fishing, 
and shooting, yet we all gave them up when young, 
because we had no pleasure in killing little animals.” 
The truly brave are always gentle and tender to the 
weak and defenceless; and you often find that boys 
who are cowardly enough to run away at the least 
danger, and who cry and blubber like babies at the 
least hurt to themselves, are the foremost to torment 
little creatures who cannot injure them in return. 

Some boys who could not be cruel of their own 
accord, are not brave enough to say “ No,” when 
other boys invite them to join in a cruel sport. ‘They 
are not like the brave little Harry Sandford, who was 
determined to protect the poor hare from the hounds, 
and bore a savage whipping from the brutal squire 
rather than tell which way she had gone. 

Some people have a natural love of killing. In old 
times man was a hunting animal, and had to chase 
the beasts and birds for food, and so the hunting 
nature has been inherited by some of us, and we are 
born with the instinct for hunting animals, as the bull- 
dog is born with an instinct to pin a bull by the nose 
whenever he meets one. Men who have this natural 
love of killing are thus partly savages; and if the 
higher and nobler part of their nature does not over- 
come the lower and brutish part, they will remain 
half-barbarian all their lives, and their children will 
most likely inherit the same inferior nature. 

Some children are cruel from mere idleness. A 
number of boys have a half-holiday, and turn out into 
the fields to enjoy themselves, and spend their holi- 
day in hunting In every hedge, ditch and pond for 
something to torment and destroy. We read of a 
Roman Emperor who, when he had nothing else to 
do, ordered one of his slaves to be brought and killed 
before him, that he might amuse himself by watching 
his dying agonies. He considered the slave an in- 
ferior being, whom he had therefore a right to treat 
as he pleased. And, no doubt, those boys consider 


the birds, frogs, cats and hedgehogs inferior beings, 
whom they have a right to treat as they please.— 
Animal World. 


** Sport.’” 

One evening a listless party were sitting in the 
main cabin of the Providence steamer. A disagree- 
able northwester made it unpleasant to remain on 
deck. In the cabin was a dark-haired, fine-looking 
young man, whose every step was followed and move- 
ments watched by a very large-sized Spanish poodle 
that slightly limped with his left fore leg. 

Having attracted the attention of the other passen- 
gers, who gathered round them, the young man said : 

“Now, gentlemen, please to step back, so as to 
form a good sized ring, and we'll show you some 
specimens of canine sagacity that may astonish you.” 

As soon as the ring had been made the dog man 
shouted :— 

“ Come, Sport, give us a walk round on your ear.” 

Sport immediately raised himself on his fore legs 
and walked around the circle with his head close to 
the carpet, and his lame leg giving him the appear- 
ance of sliding on his ear. 

The man next took a ten-cent stamp, rolled it up 
into a little newspaper ball, made a dozen other balls 
of the same size and appearance, mixed them up and 
threw them on the carpet. 

“ Now, Sport, pick out the one with the stamp in it.” 

Sport immediately walked round the paper wads, 
looked at them eagerly, and pulled out the one with 
the stamp. 

Sport’s master now pulled a pack of cards, about 
the size of ordinary playing cards, from his pocket. 
Each card had a black letter printed on it. The 
cards were placed around in a circle, with the letters 
uppermost. 

“ Sport, tell the ladies and gentlemen where you 
came from this evening.” 


on her pillow she said to him, “ Bir- 
die, hush, you worry me.” Strange to say, the words 
seemed to be understood, for immediately the song 
was hushed, and the bird retired within itself, as it 
were. On the next day the lady died, leaving, it 
would seem, a command of silence upon the bird, 
which will never be broken, for, although several 
days have elapsed since, and every effort has been 
made to induce him to sing, he refuses to respond 
with song to any lips but those of his once loved mis- 
tress.— Nashville Banner. 


PARENTAL AFFECTION.—A pair of sparrows, 
which had built in the thatched roof of a house, were 
observed to continue their regular visits to the nest 
long after the time when the young birds ought 
naturally to have taken flight. This unusual circum- 
stance continued throughout the year, and in the 
winter a gentleman, who all along observed them, 
determined on finding out the cause. He therefore 
placed a ladder, and on mounting found one of the 
young ones detained a prisoner by means of a string 
or scrap of worsted, which formed part of the nest, 
having become accidently twisted round its leg. 
Being thus disabled from procuring its own living, it 
had been fed by the continued exertions of the 
parents.—Chiliren’s Hour. 

A GENTLEMAN in Chicago, who was arrested for 
cruelty to a miserable-looking horse, was asked if he 
ever fed him. “ Ever fed him! that’s a good un,” 
was the reply. “ He’s got a bushel and a half of oats 
at home now, only he aint got time to eat ’em.” 


Sometimes, along the gloom 
We meet a traveller, striking hands with whom 
Maketh a little sweet and tender light 
To bless our sight, 
And change the clouds around us and above 
Into celestial shapes—and this is love. 
ALICE Cary. 
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ANOTHER LETTER FROM A HORSE. 


Mr. Eprror:—You lately received a letter from 
my cousin Cesar so i that I feel emboldened 
to say a word for myself. I agree with all he says on 
the cruelty and uselessness of bearing-reins. I did 
lately hear that on some farms the men are actually 
in the habit of checking up their horses at the plough, 
but this I can hardly believe. 

I am a creature of “ blood,” and looked up to in the 
stable; and when my opinion is asked of this or that, 
I like to be ready with my answer. Besides, I have 
a personal reason for speaking. 

The other night, as I was kindly reproving Hanni- 

bal for that vulgar trick of cribbing, up speaks old 
Dawkins, my neighbor on the other side,—Dawkins 
is a plough horse, of no particular family ; but he has 
a good broad head of his own, and thinks out a good 
many things, while some light creatures I know are 
making fun of him—*“ Lady Eugenia, what do you 
suppose is the use of those square leather things they 
bind over our eyes when we dress to go out? I’ve 
thought out the meaning of several parts of our cos- 
tume, but as to those leather things”— 
. “J think it’s for style,” put in Captain John Smith. 
The Capta‘n is a showy dapple-gray, who thinks of 
nothing but style; in fact, I never saw, in any horse, 
so much action combined with so little go: his mate, 
Pocahontas, can trot round him six times in a mile 
heat without changing her color. 

“ As if a leather patch could be more stylish than 
a bright eye,” said Pocahontas, rolling a pair of wicked 
ones in the moonlight. “That can’t be the reason.” 

“T think it’s pure malice,” said Hannibal, gloomily. 
“Men are naturally tyrants, and the more they can 
keep us down and hamper us, the better they like it. 
Bearing-reins and martingales and cow-skins and 
iron gags and spurs and bobtails and blinders were 
all invented by men to indulge their sense of power.” 

“T don’t feel quite that way,” says Dawkins, mildly. 

“Likely not,” says Hannibal, contemptuously ; “ but 
if you’d seen as much of the world as I ion, and lived 
six months in a city livery, you might feel that way. 
Why, only hear their talk among themselves: ‘ Such 
a man is a famous horse-breaker;’ don’t we all know 
what that means? And this very morning, I heard 
our own boss say, ‘I must begin to break that three- 
—— pretty soon.’ (That’s your colt, my lady !) 

0 you ever hear a man talk of training or teaching 
or anything but breaking? Let a colt run wild for 
three years, and then all at once call upon him to do 
what he fears or hates! The poor thing is astonished 
and bewildered, and gets wild and refuses: never 
mind, make him doit; break his will, break his spirit, 
break his heart, but be sure to come out conqueror, 
not in fifty lessons, but on the spot.” 

“If I might be allowed to speak,” said I, “ I should 
remark that human creatures are hard to understand ; 
but it is my belief, founded on the traditions of their 
doings handed down to me by a long line of noble 
ancestry, that the majority of them have no better 
reason for their actions than that others of their spe- 
cies have acted so before them. Now, I venture to 
94 that our own employer cannot tell why he covers 
a large portion of our eyes with leather, except that 
other people do it.” 

“T have heard that it was because we are timid, 
and if they don’t let us see the things we hear coming 
up behind us, ~:ntil they are nearly upon us, we won’t 
be so likely to be scared.” i 

You should have heard the horse-laugh,—the four 
horse-laughs, for all joined in except Dawkins, who 
wasn’t quite ready. When they subsided, he took 
up the word again: 

“They would say, for instance, that if by any acci- 
dent I should see the top of the carriage I was draw- 
ing, [ would think it was coming at me, and instantly 
run away.” 

“ Let’s you and I run away some time, just for fun,” 
said Pocahontas to Captain Smith. Then she rolled 
her eyes over the partition to see if she had astonished 
Dawkins. 

“ That’s another queer thing about people,” said I. 
“They always treat us as if we had no sense. Now, 
I think it very probable that a horse always kept in a 
dark stable, and driven for years without being al- 
lowed to see the top of the carriage, would be fright- 


ened if one of his blinders should suddenly fall. But 
to suppose that any young horse, of average brain, 
could not be accustomed to the top of a vehicle, in a 
few cautious and quiet lessons, is simply absurd. Sup- 

e it were the custom to stop an animal’s ears, to 

eep him from being scared at noises; if his driver 
should suddenly unstop them, he would be likely to 
lose his wits at the confusion. But his ears never 
have béen stopped, and he is not troubled by ordinary 
noises. Now, my opinion of human beings is, that 
they are inconsistent: if they think that partially 
blinding us is a partial advantage, why don’t they try 
wholly ‘blinding us? And why don’t they deafen us 
for a similar reason ?” se 

they never thought of it,” grunted Han- 
nibal. 

“T’ve turned it over,” says Dawkins, after awhile, 
“and I believe that these things called blinders may 
be better named than our masters know. Once I 
took my mistress and the new baby out for an airing ; 
and the doctor went along. They were talking on 
this very subject of eyesight. Says he, ‘It is impos- 
sible, my dear madam, to be too careful with the eyes 
of your child; anything that interferes with their free 
direction—a bonnet that comes too close, a stray lock 
of hair that constantly draws attention—is liable to 
do them an injury for life.’ Now,” continued Daw- 
kins, “if this is the case with people, it might be so 
with horses. Hours at a time, and often all day long, 
a horse’s sight is interfered with by-something close 
up against it; and he is forced to use his eyes in an 
unnatural way, always straining them in a forward 
direction.” 

“ Dawkins,” said I, “your conversation improves 
every day.” . 

“ Good society is a great help, my lady,” says Daw- 
kins, modestly. “I was going on to say that, turning 
all this over, and putting it alongside of the fact, 
which is well known to men and horses, that a large 

roportion of our race, when used by men, go blind 
they are really old ”— 

“T see,” said I. ‘ You are amazed that it doesn’t 
occur to these people to suspect that this unnatural 
treatment of our eyes may have something to do with 
the prevalence of blindness among us.” 

“ a express me exactly,” said Dawkins, grate- 
fully. 

on the conversation stopped; but I got so ner- 
vous, thinking of that colt of mine, which is soon to 
be broken, that I concluded, as my master takes your 
paper, to lay the case before you, and through you to 
assure him that if he will begin with my colt patiently 
and gently, and bring him up from the first without a 
knowledge of blinders, I will guarantee that at four 
years old he will care no more for the sight of a car- 
riage than he does for the sound. And I will go fur- 
ther, and assert that the time will come when the 
appearance of a pair of blinders on a horse will be as 
great a disadvantage to him as that of a kicking-strap 
is now,—an indication of some special vice in that 
particular animal. 

Hoping this may reach my master’s eye in time, 
I remain, yours anxiously, 

Lapy EvuGeEnta, 
By her next friend, Ex1za S. TuRNER. 
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Siicut ILtNEss.—Horses and oxen, like ourselves, 
sometimes feel unwell, but they are unfortunately un- 
able to tell us so. How often do we feel unable to 
work quite as hard and as freely one day as we have 
been in the habit of doing. It is true we suffer no 
great pain, and we can eat pretty well; but we do 


not feel right, and work is a severe labor, and if we 


are forced on, serious illness is often the consequence ; 
so it is with horse or ox teams. These are at times 
affected the same way, and an observant owner or 
driver, who looks after the team himself, will quickly 
detect it, and ease their labor accordingly. From 
seemingly trifling symptoms (unlikely to be neticed 
by any but the person always entrusted with the 
animals), any such ailing will be at once detected. 
Twenty-four hours’ care will probably see a material 
amendment, and next day all will be right as usual, 
provided the necessary care be used. If otherwise 
treated, a week will often not suffice to restore the 
balance of health and appetite ——N. E. Farmer. 


Stable and Farm. 


Fresu Grass ror Horses.—It is not strange that 
an animal that runs wild upon the prairies, and grazes 
the year round in his natural state, should pine when 
confined to a diet of hay and grain. The stabled 
horse will do well for a time, if not worked too hard, 
upon dry food. But he cannot endure the privation 
of green, succulent food continually. The horses upon 
our city railroads average only three and a half years 
of service. They either die in the harness, or are 
prematurely broken down, and sold off to men who 
slaughter them for their hides and carcasses. This 
early failure is not more owing to hard service than 
to the privation of their natural food. The great 
eagerness with which a stabled horse crops grass, es- 
pecially in the spring, indicates clearly. enough the 
food he should have. It is not always convenient to 
turn out a horse for a month or two in summer, when 
he is most needed for service on the farm or in the 
family carriage. He should always have his daily 
feed of green grass for two or three months in the 

ear, and if he cannot go to pasture, the grass should 

e brought to the stable. We had this spring a tough 
little beast, in almost daily use for two years, and kept 
in the stable. She began to grow thin in flesh, did 
not eat cut feed well, and when driven two or three 
hours showed violent palpitation of the heart. We 
made a pen of fencing boards in one corner of the 
meadow, twenty-five feet by fifteen, costing about a 
dollar. She was taken from the stable every day, and 
when not in use was allowed the freedom of the pen, 
with all the fresh-cut grass she could eat. It took but 
a minute or two daily to cut allshe wanted. Her ap- 
petite for the stable feed began to improve immedi- 
ately, she gained in flesh, and in two weeks she was 
as frisky as a colt. Green grass is better medicine 
for a horse, in most cases, than all the drugs you can 
put down their throats. A horse, properly fed and 
driven, ought to last twenty-five years in serviceable 
condition.— Hearth and Home. 


How To Fir a Cotiar To A Horsr.—The plan 
adopted at the West, which we are assured by men 
who have been long in the collar business, does not 
injure the collar in the least, is to dip it in water until 
the leather is thoroughly wet, then put it on the horse, 
securing the hames firmly, keeping it there until it be- 
comes dry. It is all the better if heavy loads are to 
be drawn, as that causes the collar to be more evenl 
fitted to the neck and shoulder. If possible, the col- 
lar should be kept on from four to five hours, when it 
will be perfectly dry, and retain the same shape ever 
afrerward; and as it is exactly fitted to the form of 
the neck, will not produce chafes nor sores on the 
horse’s neck. 


Foop anp WateR.—In this department much er- 
ror has crept in. The habit of ignorant hired men is 
often to make the time requisite for giving the food to 
suit their own convenience rather than the necessities 
or health of their horses. When brought to the sta- 
ble, it is a common custom to first take the team to 
the water trough, and allow them to distend their 
stomachs with an immense quantity of well water. 
This is bad as can be. The horses want water, it is 
true, but it is best to give only a few mouthfuls to re- 
fresh them, then give a little hay, and in a quarter of 
an hour grain of any kind can be given in almost any 
reasonable quantities, without any chance of injury. 
After eating, water may be given with impunity to 
any extent. Where horse teams are employed jointly 
with a number of men, such as railroad work, or the 
like, they must be fed and ready again to go to work 
when the dinner hour is over; and for this meal, un- 
der these circumstances, chopped hay and ground oats, 
slightly moistened, form an admirable mixture. I pre- 
fer feeding it in this way to teams at all times and 
seasons, and am quite convinced that much saving is 
effected and injury to horses avoided. With this mix- 
ture horses may be fed with perfect safety, if ever so 
heated, provided there is not too much grain among 


the hay.—N. E. Farmer. 


Deep is the joy of social silence when we speak 
not with the loved, but feel their presence. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY. 
From the report in the “ Philadelphia Age” of the 
proceedings at the July meeting, we make the follow- 
ing extract :— 


The number of complaints is steadily increasing, 
not in consequence of increased cruelty, but because 
our citizens are becoming better informed of the work- 
ings of the Society and the loeation of its office. 

The driving of beef cattle through the city in day- 
time endangers the lives of pedestrians, and is detri- 
mental to the health of those who eat the meat of 
animals that have been fevered and maddened by ter- 
ror. It seems, therefore, desirable that an ordinance 
should be passed prohibiting the passage of cattle in 
the streets, except at night. A cattle inspector is 
much needed, who should be authorized to enter 
slaughter-houses at all times, to prevent the slaughter 
and sale of diseased cattle. There are said to be two 
hundred thousand Texan cattle near Chicago await- 
ing shipment. As they will eat nothing but grass, 
they may be nearly starved before they reach the 
Eastern markets. 

The action of the Society is much curtailed, not 
only by the want of funds, but also by the reluctance 
of our citizens to give evidence, and in some cases it 
has been censured for supposed remissness, when it 
was utterly impossible to obtain any testimony of the 
alleged cruelty. In the majority of cases which are 
brought té trial, our agents are the sole witnesses. 

The Citizens’ Association and the Fountain Society 
continue to be valuable auxiliaries to our cause: the 
former by having the streets repaired; the latter by 
the relief afforded to thirsty animals. 

But few complaints have been received of over- 
loading passenger cars; but a number of horses have 
been taken out of harness on nearly all the lines by 
order of the agents, and some arrests have been made 
for working galled and lame horses. 

Our citizens may aid in the removal of two cruel 
practices, if they will refuse to purchase white veal, 
or to buy milch cows that have been “bagged” for 
two or three days before their sale. 

The board of managers renews its repeated pro- 
test against the muzzling of dogs. Medical testimony 
is nearly unanimous as to the groundlessness of the 
popular fear of hydrophobia; and even if it were 
otherwise, the public safety would be better guarded 
by making the owner responsible for proper care, than 
by subjecting a sagacious beast to a torture which in- 
creases the danger it was designed to obviate. 


BUFFALO SOCIETY. 
A friend writes :— 


“This society is in a thriving condition. The 
Ladies’ Humane Society meets regularly every 
month, and have established an office at 31 East 
Seneca Street, and have one agent in the city and 
four in the adjoining towns, which tells greatly to their 
advantage. The better part of society begins to be 
alive to their best interests, and are giving a helping 
hand. The clergymen are becoming interested, and 
are occasionally giving us a sermon. The work 
already begins to tell on the brute creation. We 
have more to contend with here than in other cities, 
for it is the terminus of the Erie Canal, and here are 
kept all the horses and mules that are used on this 
‘canal. A voice from these animals cries out to us to 
rescue them from their torture, and in doing so we 
hope to bring about a better state of things in Erie 
County.” 


“ O_p TROTTER” is an eccentric genius, who drives 
the first stage out of Fort Kearney westward, and 
whose deeds and sayings will, in future, become his- 
torical. The following is related of him: One day 
he stopped a man on the road who drove a miserable 
team of sick and aged little mules, with the ejacula- 
tion: ‘ Look a-here, pilgrim! I know a man that 
would give eight hundred dollars if he could see them 
mules.” “ Why,” exclaimed the man, startled by such 
an unexpected prospect of luck, “you don’t say so! 
Who is he?” “ 
* o’lang !” 


Happrness is a perfume that one cannot shed over 
another without a few drops falling on one’s self. 


e’s a blind man!” said Trotter ; 


THE WASHINGTON (D. C.) SOCIETY 

Held its annual meeting July 11. The secretary, 
Edgar I. Booraem, made the first annual report, 
which shows that the society has been hampered by 
“Jack of laws to work with.” A bill is now pending 
before the legislature to make the laws effective. 

“ The work of the association has been mainly con- 
fined to the PREVENTION rather than the punishing 
of cruelty,” having made but thirty arrests, twenty- 
eight of which were made by the President, T. F. 
Gatchell. The fines amounted to but thirty dollars, 
as the penalties under present laws are merely nom- 
inal. But the existence of the society has greatly 
lessened cruelty. Prejudices have been overcome, 
and the friends of the society are increasing; but 
money is needed as well as sympathy, and does not 
come as readily. 

The president, in his report, discusses the horse- 
car question, and says the cases cannot be reached 
under present laws, but the practice of overloading 
has been partially broken up by the society. He 
also names the erection of a fountain on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and hopes for more, and recommends 
the killing of animals by carbonic acid gas. 

The following officers were elected :-— 


President—T. F. Gatchell. 

Vice-Presidents—Gen. N. P. Chipman, Rev. W. B. 
Read, Rev. J. G. Butler, Col. J. C. Smith and Prof. 
Thomas Taylor. 

Secretary— Edgar I. Booraem. 

Executive Committee—Warren Choate,A. P. Far- 
don, Allison Nailor, Jr., T. C. Grey, Franklin Rives, 
Robert Reyburn, Geo. W. Blake, H. C. Merritt and 
John H. King. 


BERGH AND HIS WORK. 

As the humane Bergh was sitting in his office re- 
cently, a lady entered and expressed great pleasure 
at meeting one who had done so much for the poor 
dumb animals, and was gratified to learn that a 
countryman of hers, the late Louis Bonard, had be- 
queathed all his wealth to the society. She thought 
it a noble deed. She stated her desire to leave all 
she possessed, about $20,000, for the same purpose, 
and asked Mr. Bergh to have a will prepared to that 
end. Mr. Bergh expressed his acknowledgments on 
behalf of his dumb friends, and promised to obey the 
lady’s commands. 

The same afternoon a gentleman entered the office 
and said to Mr. Bergh, “ Although a stranger to you, 
the work your society is doing is not strange to me, 
and I wish to express my admiration of it in some 
more material form than words.” 

Thus saying, the stranger took from his vest pocket 
two one hundred dollar bills, and laying them down 
before the president, added: “I heard the cause needed 
money ; accept that trifle. Good morning.”—Exz. 


[Pleasant way they have in New York! Some 
people still think these bequests help us, but all kin- 
dred societies are independent of each other, and rely 
on their own friends to help them.—Ep.] 


Petatuma, CAu., Socirery.—New Board of offi- 
cers, 1871: President, J. Cassidy; Vice-President, J. 
Fritsch; Secretary and Treasurer, C. W. Otis. 


Connecticut failed to incorporate a society at 
the last session of the legislature, but friends promise 
to push it at next session. 


Memoria Fountarn.—It has been proposed to 
erect, by a public subscription, at Wilmington, Del, 
a drinking fountain, as a fitting memorial to the late 


Ferris Brrxeuurst, Esq., President of the Wil- 
mington Fountain Society. The city council have 
appropriated $250 in aid of the memorial. 


A Society NEEDED AT L. I.—Some 
weeks since, Mr. Henry Bergh, the president of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in 
New York city, entertained an audience of several 
hundred people at the Town Hall, illustrating his 
method, and the actual necessity of looking to the 
welfare of dumb animals. At that meeting a com- 
mittee was appointed to effect an organization of a 
society in this village. Surely the society is one every 
citizen should hold in high estimation. ° But we learn 
this committee failed in their efforts, and at their 
meeting not enough were present to officer the organ- 
ization. And we understand there was yet another 
and greater obstacle in the way of organization, and 
one which the committee found great difficulty in 
getting around, that being the question as to who 
should or would fill the uncomfortable position of 
president. There being no aspirants, and none wish- 
ing to fill the unenviable position, the society, without 
a head, sank into obscurity, where it has ever since 
remained. 

Not a day passes but Flushing sees the necessity of 
such an organization, and without doubt it would do 
a vast amount of good, if properly conducted. We re- 
gret its downfall, and only wish it may again be 
raised to prominence. We have never really felt the 
necessity of such a society until looking upon the sad 
picture of animal suffering we recently witnessed. 
A man employed upon the Stewart road had worked 
his horse until he had effectually taken all the work 
out of him, and some ten days ago turned him out to 
seek the most comfortable resting place he might, and 
there die. Being in the street, he was subjected to a 
shower of stones and clubs from the hands of inhuman 
boys. At length he was quartered in the pound, 
where he was detained two days. Finding no one to 
claim the animal, and fearing the horse might be in- 
fected with the disease now so prevalent among horses 
in New Qork, he was taken out and the freedom of 
the road given him. . Strolling. about, he became 
floundered in a deep ditch in rear of Field’s fat- 
boiling establishment, near the gas works, where he 
has remained in terrible agony since Sunday last, 
without food or water or an effort made to extricate 
him. Justice Quarterman gave Marshal Schmidt or- 
ders to put the poor animal out of misery, which was 
done. 

This is only one of many cases where a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals would be of 
great benefit; cases come under our observation 
every day, and we trust the prime movers in the 
matter will see the necessity of the society, and stir 
themselves to action once more.—Flushing Times. 


THE BARRE CAT(O)LINE. 
A CAT STORY. 


Barre has a humane man. We found him in the 
person of the hostler of one of Barre’s hotels. We 
sauntered to the stable to take our usual after-dinner 
smoke, and entered into conversation, as we sat there, 
where the cool air swept through, with the digni 
known as the hostler. He was not a polished speci- 
men of humanity, but he evidently had a heart, which 
some polished men do not possess—a kind heart for 
dumb animals. He asked us if we would like to see 
his family. Well, of course, being a family man our- 
self, we wonderingly said yes; and so the hostler took 
out a little whistle from his vest pocket, and giving 
two shrill blasts upon it, ten cats, great and little, came 
rushing out from all parts of the huge barn and pa- 
raded themselves in military order before the master. 
There was old Thomas, whom the master called 
“ Fore-paw,” two Mrs. Cats, and Topsy, with six 
smaller cats, all paraded in line. We never saw such 
a cat-o-line before, and we naturally admired the 
heart that could train with kindness these much-abused 
but useful animals. The hostler dismissed his line, re- 
marking, “ Well, Kitties, I have fooled you this time, 
for I can’t give you any milk,” and away they all went, 
just as satisfied, apparently, as cats can be without 
milk. We commend this story to the editor of “ Our 
Dumb Animals.”—Corr. Commonwealth. 


Look upward and onward. We learn to climb b 
keeping our eyes, not on the valleys that lie behind, 
but on the mountains that rise before us. 
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